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iction between smoking and nonsmoking occupancy, and hence 3 difference in recommended ventilation rates, arises largely be-ise of the intensity of the odors (Figure 10-4), rather than the ality of the odors. At equal odor intensity, the occupancy odor d tobacco smoke odor are disliked about equally.
An additional factor affecting annoyance with odor is that nsmokers are much more likely than smokers to object to to-cco smoke odor. Figure 10-5 depicts relative dissatisfaction with aacco smoke odor at various intensities, expressed in terms of uivalent levels of butanol. At 32 ppm (butanol level 2), 1% of tokers found the odor unacceptable, while 20% of nonsmokers md it so. The odor had to rise to 256 ppm (level 5) before as
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SURE 10-4 Percent of judgments of unacceptable odor quality of air versus or intensity assessed by means of a graphic rating procedure during various iditions of smoking and nonsmoking occupancy. .Each point represents the tcome from a particular combination of contaminant generation (number occupants or rate of smoking) and ventilation rate. Data from Cain et al. 383).to specify the need for 4 to 5 times greater ventilation rates during smoking occupancy as compared with nonsmoking occupancy. The most common rate specified for smoking occupancy is 35 cfm per occupant, whereas 7 cfm per occupant is the most common rate specified for nonsmoking occupancy. This means that in a space where smoking is allowed, the pollution generated by smoking creates the greatest need for ventilation.
